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THE ATHEIST. 


The Atheist in his garden stood, 
At twilight’s pensive hour, 

His little daughter by his side 
Was gazing on a flower. 


“O, pick that blossom, pa, for me,” 
The little ptattler said, 

‘Jt is the fairest one that blooms 
Within that lowly bed.” 


The father plucked the chosen flower, 
And gave it to his child; _ 

With parted lips and sparkling eye, 
She seized the gift, and smiled. 


“OQ, pa—who made this pretty flower, 
That’s wet with evening dew; 

Who gave it such a fragrant smell, 
And such a lovely hue ?” 


A change came o’er the father’s brow, 
His eye grew strangely wild, ; 

New thoughts within him had been stirred 
By that sweet, artless child. 


The truth flashed on the father’s mind, 
The truth in all its power; 
There is a God—my child, he said, 
Who made that little flower. 
Clockville, 1847. Frora McIver. 
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Moral Tales. , 


THE FRUITS OF EQUIVOCATION. 


Oh what a tangled web we weave, 
When first we practice to deceive. 





1 was married while young, to the man of my choice ; 
and how happy my married life was, I can hardly bear to 
think. Mr. Percy was but no matter, I must not 
venture to give word to my full heart. ° 

We lived in London. My husband’s profession made a 
city residence almost necessary, and confined him very 
close to his office. But what signified this?) There are 
happy hearts, and unSpeakable enjoyments, in the closest 
and most crowded street of a city, and ours was a happy 
home. 

For ten years after our marriage, we had never left 
London, except for an occasional day’s recreation. Would 
that we had never thought of leaving it. But at that 
time we had two children—boys; and I, foolish that I 
was, thought that they were delicate—that they pined for 
fresh country air. I said so; and urged my husband; 
for he too, I thought, was wearing himself away by keep- 
ing so close to his office. I urged him to retreat from 
business and London for a few weeks, and take us all 
into the country for achange of air. I had never propos- 
ed any plan to which Mr. Percy was not willing to accede ; 
and he now took pains to gratify me. He could not leave 





London entirely, he said; but he would look out for af 


cottage, a few miles in the country, to which | might take 


the boys, and he would come and see us as often as pos- 
sible. 

Well, we went into the country; I and my children. 
It was a pleasant village (at least I thought it pleasant 
then,) about eight miles from our London home; and two 
or three times a week my husband left business early in 
in the afternoon, to spend the evening with us, and re- 
turned early the next day. 

One day—oh I shall never, never forget that day—I 
received a note from a friend who lived three or four 
miles from our cottage, inviting me to spend the day with 
her; that friend was the mother of our dear Lucy --——. 
I determined to go; and after taking lunch with my 
poor boys, I prepared for the walk. I preferred walking 
there, and my friend had engaged to see me safe home at 
night in her carriage. I had no expectation that my hus- 
band would visit us that day. Indeed, I believed it im- 
possible that he could, as I knew he had an appointment 
to keep with some committee on tint very evening. 

I had given directions to my servant, and told her that 
I should not return until late, but had not said whither I 
was going ; and was leaving the door of our cottage, when 
my youngest boy (dear little fellow, then not quite five 
years old,) ran up to me and asked— 

‘* Mother, where are you going ?” 

IT evaded the question; for I feared the boys would 
wish to go with me, if I should mention the name of Mrs. 
, and I had made up my mind to go alone. 

But Willy clung to my hand, and, in his winning way, 
said, ‘‘ You must not go, mother, without telling me where 
you are going.” And then his brother ran out, and put 
the question in another way. 

** Are you going to London, to see father?” 

Unguardedly, thonghtlessly, and yet, oh how criminal- 
ly, I answered, ‘‘ Yes, yes, to be sure I am going to Lon- 
don.” Little did [ anticipate the train of miseries which 
followed upon that answer. How could I? 

More than once during my walk the thought obtruded 
itself that I had deceived my children; and F felt ill at 
ease, and if I had even then listened to the reproofs of 
conscience, forgone my anticipated pleasure, and return- 
ed to undeceive them, all might have been well. But I 
quieted myself with some wretched sophistry ; I have not 
told an untruth; I am going to London, though not to- 
day ; and I did not say that I was going to-day. 

{ had my pleasure, the last day of pleasure in this world 
that I ever enjoyed, or shall enjoy, though I live to be an 
hundred years old; and then I returned. It was about 
nine o’clock. I found my boys out of their beds ; and the 
first question they put to me was— 

“Did father find you ?” 

“Find me! Father find me! What do you mean? 
and why are you not in bed?” I replied. 

This story was soon told. My husband had arrived at 
the cottage about an hour after I lefi it, and was told that 
I had gone to London; that ! was walking thither even 
then; that [ had a letter that morning which I had put 
into my pocket, and that I had seemed in a great hurry to 
go after the letter came. 

On hearing this, my husband, according to our servant’s 
account, seemed troubled, and, without waiting for re- 
freshment or rest, immediately returned; leaving word 
that he would be back in the evening with me, and that 
our boys might set up till we came, if it were not very 
late. 

All this was mysterious to me, except that part of the 
account which related to my deception. I could understand 
that, alas, too well. But why Mr. Percy should have 
come so early in the day, or how he could have come at 
all on that day\,I could not understand, nor why he should 
be so anxious to see me. 

I did not wait long in suspense. The sound of wheels 
was soon heard; a hackney-coach drew up at the door, 
and my husband sprang out. His first exclamation was 





first question was, ‘‘ Dear wife, where have you begn?’ 

My account was soon given. ‘“ But,” said he, “# 
boys told me that you were gone to London.” ‘ 

“Oh,” I said, “ that was a mistake.” 

‘‘ But, mother,” interposed Henry, our eldest boy, “ you 
did say you were going to London.” 

I did not reply, for I saw that my husband looked terri- 
bly fatigued, and very anxious ; and F busied myself in 
doing something for his comfort ; and then put the boys 
to bed. 

And then came my husband’s explanation. He, too, 
had received a letter that fatak morning, of far more im- 
portamice tig. letter that he thought required my 
considera aS well as: his own; and, setting aside all 

her veined he Wad? hastened to consult me. ‘There 
}"was no available modé of conveyance to the village at 









one of thankfulness that he had at length found me, His, 





that time, unless he had chosen to hire a coach; and had 
there been, perhaps he would have preferred walking. At 
all events, he did walk, and that hastily. It was a hot 
summer’s day; but this would not so much have matter- 
ed had he found me at the cottage, or even had he known 
certainly where I was to be found. Even if I had left no 
message as to whither I was going, no harm might have 
arisen ; for then he would have thought of our friend 
and have sought me at her house. But my unhappy, my 

wicked deceit! Oh, it was that did all the mischief. The 

instant he was told that I had received a letter, and had 

almost immediately afterwards started for London, he be- 

came troubled, anxious lest some bad news had arrived 

from a quarter unknown to him, and hurried back still 

more hastily than he had walked from London, hoping to 

reach the city as soon as myself. He wondered that we 

had not met; but it was possible that we had taken dif- 
ferent paths on some part of the journey. 

When my husband reached London, he found himself 
exhausted and unwell with the very hot, long and fatiguing 
walk ; and he became nervously excited when he found that 
I had not reached home before him. He waited impatiently 
for some time, too much disturbed, both by the pressing 
business which had caused his unexpected visit, and by 
my unaccountable absence, to take the refreshment he so 
much needed. After waiting for some time in great and 
increasing suspense, he went from one to another of our 
London friends, imagining the possibility of my being thus 
found,nothing doubting the reality of my journey to London. 
was he to doubt it? he asked. Had I not explicitly told 
How our boys that I was going thither? and had I ever 
deceived them or him? 

At length, distressed beyond measure, by the joint ef- 
fects of disappointment, anxiety, business engagements, 
and bodily fatigue and sickness, my husband once more 
reached his office, and, finding that I had not made my 
appearance, determined to take a coach, and return to 
the cottage, with the vague hope that he had misunder- 
stood the poor boys, or that they and the servant had mis- 
understood me. Thus ended this terrible day—terrible, 
at least in its consequences. 

I must pass over, continued Mrs. Percy, the remainder 
of my history as briefly as I can. I dare not dwell upon it. 

That night, instead of enjoying the rest he so much 
needed, my husband complained of pain and weariness.. 
The following day his sufferings increased ; we sent for: 
aphysician. It was putrid fever! The infection might 
have been taken from the coach in which Mr. Percy trav- 
elled. We never ascertained whether or not it were so;: 
but were this the case or not, mine was the guilt, and 
mine has been the punishment. My husband died! Poor 
little Willy was the next victim, and then his brother. 
In less than a month from the day of that vile falsehood, 
I had neither husband nor son! 
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RECOVERY OF A DAUGHTER. 


Many years ago, several German families left their 
country, and settled in North America. Amongst these 
was aman from Wirtemberg, who with his wife and a 
large family, established himself in Pennsylvania. ‘There 
were no churches or schools then in that neighborhood, 
and he was compelled to keep the Sabbath at home with 
his family, instructing them imself to read the Bible and 
pray to God. He used veryten to read the Scriptures. 
to them, and always used first to say, * Now, my children 
be still, and listen to what I am going to read; for it is 
God who speaks to us in this book.” 

In the year 1754, a dreadful war broke out in Canada,. 
between the French and the English. The Indians took 


le art with the French, and made excursions as far as. 


ylvania, where they plundered and burned all the 
es they came to, and murdered the people. In 1755, 
ached the dwelling of the poor family from Wir- 
rg, while the wife and one of the sons had gone to 
the mill, four miles distant to get some corn ground. The 
husband, the eldest son, and two little girls, named Bar- 
bara and Regina were at home. The father and his son, 
were instantly killed by the savages, but they carried the 
two little girls away into captivity, with a great many oth- 
er children, who were taken in the same manner. They 
were Jed many miles through woods and thorny bushes. 
that nobody might follow them. In this condition, they 
were brought to the habitations of the Indians, who divi- 
ded among themselves all the children whom they had 
taken captive. 

Barbara was at this time ten years old, and Regina nine. 
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It was never known what became of Barbara; but Regi- | 
na, and a little girl of two years old, whom she had never 

seen before, were given to an old widow, who was a very | 
cruel woman. Her only son lived with her and maintain- | 
ed her; but he was sometimes from home for weeks to- | 
gether, and then these poor children were forced to go | 
into the forests to gather roots and other provisions for the | 
old woman, and when they did not bring her enough to | 
eat, she would beat them in so cruel a manver that they | 
were nearly killed. The little girl always kept close to | 
Regina, and when she knelt down under a tree, and re- | 
peated the prayers to the Lord Jesus, and the hymns which 
her father and mother had taught her, the little girl pray- | 
ed with her and learned the hymns and prayers by heart. | 
In this melancholy state of slavery these children remain- | 
ed nine long years, till Regina had reached the age of 
nineteen, and her little companion was eleven years old. 
While captives, their hearts seemed to have been drawn 
towards what was good. Regina continually repeated the 
verses from the Bible, and the hymns which she had learnt 
when at home, and she taught them to the little girl. 
They often used to cheer each other with one hymn from 
a hymn book used at Haile, in Germany : 

“ Alone, yet not alone am I, 
Thongh in this solitude so drear.” 

They constantly hoped that the Lord Jesus would, some 
time, bring them back to their Christian friends. 

In 1764, the hopes of these children were realized. 
The merciful providence of God brought the English Col- 
onel Boquet to the place where they were in captivity. He 
conquered the Indians, and forced them to ask for peace. 
The first condition that he made was, that they should re- 
store all the prisoners they had taken. ‘Thus the two poor 
girls were released. More than 400 captives were brought 
to Colonel Boquet. It was an affecting sight to see so 
many young people wretched and distressed. The colonel 
and his soldiers gave them food and clothes, brought them 
to atown called Carlisle, and published in the Pennsylva- 
nia newspapers, that all parents who had lost their chil- 
dren might come to this place, and in case of their find- 
ing them, they should be restored. Poor Regina’s sor- 
rowing mother came, among many other bereaved pa- 
rents, to Carlisle; but alas! her child had become a 
stranger to her. Regina had acquired the appearance 
and manner, as well as the language of the natives. The 
poor mother went up and down amongst the young per- 
sons assembled, but by no efforts could she discover her 
daughters. She wept in bitter grief and disappointment. 
Colonel Boquet said, ‘‘ Do you recollect nothing by which 
your children might be discovered ?” 

She answered that she recollected nothing but a hymn, 
which she used to sing with them, and which was as fol- 
lows : 

“Alone, yet not alone am I, 
Though in this solitude so drear; 
I feel my Saviour always nigh, 
He comes the weary hours to cheer. 
I am with him, and he with me, 
Even here alone I cannot be.” 


The colonel desired her to sing this hymn. Scarcely 
from the crowd, began to sing it also, and threw herself 
into her mother’s arms. They both wept for joy, and the 
colonel restored the daughter to her mother. ‘There was 
no one to own the other little git] ; and as she elung to 
Regina, and would not let her go, the mother took her 
also to her home. 

As soon as Regina came home, she inquired for “ the 
book in which God speaks to us.’’ Her mother unfor- 
tunately was destitute of that treasure, having lost every 
thing when the natives burnt the house. A Bible, how- 
ever, was presented to her, when application was made at 
Philadelphia; and it is remarkable that Regina had so re- 
tained her early instructions that she was able to read, 
immediately, when the precious book was handed to her. 
Related by the Rev. Mr. Rone, of Elsinore, in Denmark. 


Morality. 











ORIGINAL, 


SELFISHNESS. 


ILLUSTRATE A TRUE STORY. 


One pleasant sunimer mg Stephen and Cornelia 
were sitting in thé porticds. Stephen had a book in one 
hand, and with the other he was playing with Dash, (a 
favorite dog.) His sister Cornelia sat near him, dressing 
one of her dolls, whilst a pretty, white kitten lay fast asleep 
in her lap. Once she dropped her thimble on kisty’s nose, 
and broke her nap off short; but it was soon mend 
Dash was frisking about, he threw Stephen’s béok. 
his hand, but he did’nt seem to think it was any 
for Dash loved play better than books—like so 
boys Iknow. Stephen liked play and books too; so,Hel- 
ling Dash to be quiet, he went on again with his story. 

** What is your book about?” asked Cornelia, without 
looking up from her doll. 

Stephen. Selfishness. 

Cornelia. 1 wonder what selfishness means. [Just 
then her mother came in.] 

Mother. May be you know by experience, if you can’t 
define it. 

C. Well, mother, if you will define it, I'll see if I do. 

S. Why, it means ioving yourself. 

M. Not exactly ; it means loving yourself better than 
























you love anybody else. Selfish people always get punish- 
ed. I knew a little girl once-—[Here Stephen and Cor- 
nelia raised their eyes with a wide-awake look, for they 
saw a story was coming. | 

S. Is it a true story, you are going to tell, Mother ? 

M. Yes; it happened in this town, some years ago. I 
knew the little girl very well. Her name was Jane. She 
was a selfish child, for thongh she had two little sisters, 
she was never willing to divide anything with them. But 
she got nicely punished once. She and her sisters were 
out in the whortleberry pasture one day, and they found 
some little eggs on the ground, which they took for part- 
ridge’s eggs. Jane Jaid claim to the whole of them, though 
her sisters wanted them as much as she did, and had just 
as good aright to them. But selfish Jane would have 
them all; so she carried them home, and hid them 
in a drawer, where they lay sometime before she thought 
of them again. One day she went to that drawer for some- 
thing, and lo! it was full of little black snakes! It was 
the eggs of a snake, they had found. 

C. O dear! What did she do? 

S. I hoped this cured her of being selfish. 

M. I don’t know—it takes a great deal to cure people 
of being selfish. A child may be very amiable, obedient 
to his parents, attentive to his studies, and ready to divide 
all his good things with his brothers and sisters, and yet 
be selfish. 

S. How can that be, mother? 

M. Because he may do all this to please himself, and 
his parents, without trying to please God in it. Now you 
know God says, ‘‘ My son, give me thine heart.” This is 
your first work; you cannot be right in the rest, till you 
feel right towards God. Love him with all your heart, and 
then you will jove your parents for his sake, and do what 
they will require, to please God, as well as to please them. 
This is what is meat by the command, ‘ Children, obey 
your parents in the Lord.” When you love God, it is easy 
to do right, and easy to feel right towards every body. 
This is the only way to cure selfishness. 

S. Then is everybody selfish till they have a new heart ? 

M. Yes. 

C. What is it to have a new heart? 

M. The heart is only another word for the affections ; 
therefore, to have a new heart, is to have new affections ; 
that is, to begin to love God more than yourself. 

C. How shall I get this new heart ? 

M. Ah, my dear child, you have asked the most impor- 
tant question in the world. Gud only, can fully answer it 
—he only, can make it clear to you. Go to him, and tell 
him you are but a little child, and do not well understand 
what you shall do to be saved. Tell him all your sins— 
try to recollect all your wrong feelings, and especially con- 
fess to him that your right doings are spoiled, because you 
do not try to please him in them; then ask him to forgive 
you, for the sake of that blessed Saviour who died for you, 
and who has said, ‘‘ Suffer little children to come unto 
me.’ 

“ And then you must not go away, 
And think it quite enough to pray ; 
That is but doing half your task, 
For you must watch as well as ask.” 

You must resolve, that if God will help you, (and he 
certainly will, if you earnestly ask him,) you will love and 
obey him, and try, in everything to please him. If you 
are sincere in all this, God will meet you with a blessing 
—he will give you a new heart. 
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ORIGINAL, 


THE DISAPPOINTMENT. 


It was a pleasant morning in the early part of April. 
The air was clear and refreshing, and every object which 
met the eye, seemed rejoicing in the fresh life which God 
had given it. 

Albert Benton stood on the door-step of his father’s 
house. His bright black eye seemed radiant with happi- 
ness, his cheeks were ylowing with health, and adim- 
pled smile was playing about his mouth. He was waiting 
on the very tiptoe of expectation for his father to come 
with a carry-all, and carry his mother and himself, and 
his baby sister to ride. It was but a few minutes, although 
it seemed a long time to Albert, before Mr. Benton ap- 
peared in sight, walking quickly toward the house, but 
there was nothing to be seen of either carry-all or horse. 
Albert’s little heart began to go “ pit pat,” for he feared 
that his wishes were about to be disappointed, that some- 
thing had happened to prevent the delightful ride, which 

had been all the morning so confidently anticipating. 
jent of delay, he ran to meet his father. Mr. Ben- 
ted him with a pleasant smile, and said, 
ope my little son knows how to bear a disappoint- 
= i 
A cloud passed over Albert's brow, and the tone of his 
voice wagnot very pleasant, as he said, 
’ hy father, I don’t want to give up going to ride to- 
ay. 

** But it can’t be helped, Albert,” said his father; “ and 
it will be much better for you to try and bear it patiently. 
I am unexpectedly detained at home on business, which 
must be attended to this very day, and I ope that my 
son will not increase his father’s disappoi 
either fretful or sullen.” . 

This increasing his father’s di 
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the little boy. From the time that he was able to com. 
prehend their teachings, his parents had diligently sought 
to train him to live for others, as well as for himself. And 
the happy result of this training was already seen in many 
instances of thoughtfulness and kindness, on the part of 
the little boy. So when he thought of making his father 
unhappy, he tried to subdue his feelings of disappoint. 
ment, and on the whole, he passed a very pleasant day. 

H. 
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WILLIAM HERBERT. 
‘© O dear, Martha,” said William Herbert, in a tone of 
despondency to his older sister, ‘1 don’t believe I shall 
ever learn to be good.” 
“* Why, my dear ?” said his sister, raising her eyes from 
the print which she was examining, ‘ what has happened 
to discourage your attempts to-day ?” 
. Nothing more to-day, than any other day ; but some- 
how it seems as if I don’t know how to be good; T can 
do my chores, and get my lessons, and mind what you 
tell me pretty well, but,” as he “continued, he came close 
to his sister’s side, and spoke in a more subdued tone of 
voice, ‘‘ I don’t love to think about God, Martha. I can’t 
be good, as you, and father, and aunt Hannah are good, 
and as dear mother was good. There is a strange feeling, 
when I think of the words which she said to me when she 
was dying. I don’t want to forget them, but sometimes 
they make me feel afraid.” 
Martha put her arm around her brother’s waist, and 
kissed the cheek which was glowing with the excitement 
of unwonted feeling. She felt a Christian sister’s strong 
sympathy for the motherless boy, who, it was evident, had 
just begun to seek for that light which is darkened by 
corruption within, and by bad influences without. With 
a silent prayer for the Divine Spirit’s aid, she said : 
‘*] know what you mean, William. There are times 
when all around must look dark and cheerless to those 
who do not love God. And even a loving mother’s dying 
counsel, when it has been neglected, is recalled witha 
mysterious dread. But, my dear, there is One who is both 
ready and willing to remove all your gloomy fears. If 
you will only be persuaded to give your heart to him, you 
will find a peace and joy in believing, of which you can- 
not now conceive. You say you can’t be good—you don’t 
know how; and that is very trae. It is true of every per- 
son in the world. No one can change his own heart. 
But God has promised to dothis great work for all who 
will call upon him. If you will only sincerely and perse- 
veringly seek his favor, pray for the influences of his spir- 
it, regard its teachings, and trust in the Saviour, you will 
be a child of God, and then you will wonder how it could 
be that you did not love him before.” 
William listened with much attention to his sister’s 
words, and when she had stopped speaking, he said with 
an appearance of much feeling— 
‘* 1 sometimes wonder that I don’t love God now. He 
has done so much for me, I will try and seek him, I am 
resolved.” 
And this resolution was kept, and William soon real- 
ized the truth of the promise, ‘‘ I love them that love me, 
and they that seek me early shall find me.”’—Moth. Mag. 








Obituary. 


“SHE WAS GONE!” 


Of all the many millions who have suddenly passed from 
time to eternity, are there any who have died at the time 
or in the manner they expected to! And of all the mil- 
lions who are yet to receive the summons of death, who 
thinks that that summons may come to him soon or sud- 
denly? Is it not the secret, though perhaps never ex- 
pressed thought of each, that he shall enjoy many long 
and happy years, and at last die peacefully and calmly? 

So probably thought that young lady, who, sometime 
since, with a party of friends, was visiting the Falls of 
Niagara. Full of life, and health, and spirits, she was 
enjoying the pleasures of the scene, and anticipating many 
more pleasures in the future, and death possibly was the 
farthest thing from her thoughts. Standing on the Table 
Rock, she turned suddenly from her companions to seize 
a flower growing on the brink of the precipice—they 
heard a scream, and she was gone! and ler eternal des- 
tiny unalterably fixed! Brightly as the flower she bloom- 
ed, and suddenly as its stem was snapped, was she hurried 
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from time to eternity. ‘‘As for man, his days are as grass ; 
as a flower of the field, so he flourisheth. For the wind 
passeth over it and it is gone, and the place thereof shall 
know it no more.” 

Neither was a sudden death expected by that poor boy 
who, a few weeks since, set out in his boat on Sunday, to 
cross the Niagara river, above the falls; but not going 
quite high enough up the river, his little boat was drawn 
into the foaming rapids. Then misgivings seemed to 
come into his mind that he might be in danger, and he 
attempted to turn his boat up the stream, but it was too 
late! O, with what intense and painful interest was he 
watched from the shore by those who saw his struggles 
for life, but could render him no assistance. For awhile, 
by his vigorous exertions, he succeeded in keeping his 


| boat from going down with the foaming waters; but a 
7 length his arm grew tired, and as soon as he lost one stroke 
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of the oar, his boat began to drift with fearful rapidity to- 
wards the cataract. Then, being an expert swimmer, he 
cast off his clothes and sprang into the water, hoping that 
he might still be able to reach the shore; but his strength 
was nearly gone; he was near the mighty waterfall, and 
down he must go! Still, he struggled for life till he 
reached the brink, and made the fearful plunge; “ there 
was the cry of a strong swimmer in his agony,” and he 
disappeared from human sight forever. ‘ For when they 
say peace and safety, then sudden destruction cometh upon 
them.” 

Nor was death probably expected so soon, by that great 
and good man in Scotland, who, a few weeks since, lay 
down at night prepared to rise and continue his labors on 
earth, and woke to meet his gracious reward in heaven. 
Calmly and sweetly he slept, it would seem, till in amaze- 
ment he found himself among the ransomed host, and the 
harmony of celestial music burst upon his ear. Oh, wher- 
ever and whenever I die, or under whatever circumstances, 
“let me die the death of the righteous, and let my last 
end be like his.” 

Of one thing you are entirely certain, and that is, that 
you must die; “ for what man is he that liveth, and shall 
not see death?’ but of the time, and the circumstances 
attending your death, you are totally ignorant. These are 
all foreseen and arranged by Omnipotence, and he will 
bring it to pass in his own time. Should not the very 
fact of this uncertainty lead you to examine carefully on 
what foundation your hopes for eternity are resting? 
Should it not cause you to come to the determination 
that you will without delay ‘ make your calling and elec- 
tion sure?’ Oh, flee now to the ever-open arms of the 
Saviour; make him your friend for time and for eternity, 


and then, ‘ when thou liest dowa, thou shalt not be afraid ; | 


yea, thou shalt lie down, and thy sleep shall be sweet.” 
Then thou shalt not be afraid of swdden fear, neither of 
the desolation of the wicked when it cometh. For the 
Lord shall be thy confidence.” ‘‘ Blessed is the man that 
trusteth in the Lord.” [Am. Messenger. 














Sabbath School. 











THE THREE MECHANICS. 


Seven years ago, if you had entered a mechanic’s shop 
in the village of , you would have seen three young 
men engaged in the same employment, and apparently 
with the same prospects. They were about the same age 
—were all employed by the same individual—all boarded 
in the same family—all possessed equal advantages; and 
neither of them had a title to an inheritance beyond this 
world. 

But even then, if you had entered the secret chambers 
of their hearts, or stopped to inquire minutely into their 
moral state, you would have found a wide difference be- 
tween them. 

The family where they boarded was interested in the 
Sabbath School, in temperance efforts, and in other kin- 
dred operations ; and each of these youths, was solicited 
to interest himself in these safeguards of morality and vir- 
tue. One of them, after much solicitation, put his name 
to the temperance pledge, and attended regularly on the 
instruction of the Sabbath school. Another advocated the 
cause of temperance, and occasionally attended the Sab- 
bath School; but he thought he was too old to bea mem- 
ber of theschool. The third ridiculed the Sabbath School 
and all who attended to its instructions; and as to tem- 
perance, he thought it very unnecessary to make such a 
parade about that. He could keep from drinking without 
pledging himself to abstain from it. 

It was not long before the one who belonged to the 
Sabbath School became interested:in the truths he there 
learned, and notwithstanding his efforts at mirth and 
gaiety with his companions, betrayed to their eagle eyes, 
that there was heaviness at his heart. One day, while 
together in the shop, the eldest remarked, ‘I will tell 
you what it is, E » you ure serious; and-if there 
should be a revival here, you would be among the con- 
verts.” He made but little reply, merely saying, ‘It 
might be well for us all if we were serious,” when a tor- 
rent of abuse was thrown out against religion, and its in- 
structions. 

Although the place was blessed with a revival at that 
time, yet this young man alone sought the Saviour; and 
it was not long before he was willing openly to acknowl- 
edge that he had put his trust in Him. 

As I intimated at the beginning, seven years have since 
passed away. ‘I'he youth who joined the temperance so- 
ciety and Sabbath School, feeling a great desire to pro- 
claim to others the Saviour he had found, soon commenc- 
ed a course of study preparatory for the ministry, and has 
now a bright prospect before him of extensive usefulness. 

The one who vascillated, sometimes attending the Sab- 
bath School, and proclaiming himself the friend of tem- 
perance, and sometimes appearing indifferent, lost the con- 
fidence of his employers, proved unsuccessful in business, 
and has wasted what little he had gained in amusements 
and rioting. 

The other one pursued a direct, downward course. To 
profaneness, he soon added intemperance ; and, notwith- 
standing the warnings of his friends, and the earnest en- 
treaties of a pious brother, he gave himself up to continu- 
ed dissipation; and a drunkard’s grave has just closed 
over him. 

The foregoing sketch should stimulate all who are in 
any way connected with youth, to influence them as 











= 
| ag ssible, to engage in those operations, which are de- 

| signed fer the promotion of morality and virtue. The 
young many mentioned, who is now in college, has fre- 
| quently be@h Weard to remark, that had it not been for 

| the constant yet judicious entreaties of a Sabbath school 

| teacher, he should not have joined that institution ; and 

| might now be following in the devious paths of his com- 

| panions. 

| ‘This sketch should also lead the young not to be weak- 
ly and foolishly ashamed of morality and religion, but 
gladly to entrench themselves about with the wholesome 

| restraints of both; to trust in the Lord with all their hearts | 
| and lean not to their own understanding. 

Mountain Gleaner. 


Benevolence. ; 
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THE QUAKER AND THE LITTLE THIEF. 
Children, have you ever heard of Isaac T. Hopper, or 
| friend Isaac as he is familiarly called? He belongs to 
the society of Friends; and if you should ever happen to 
meet him, you would not need to be told that he was a 
very good-natured man, not particularly averse to an oc- 
casional joke. If you should ever become better acquaint- 
ed with him, moreover you would find out that he had 
within him a very deep mine of humor, and that this hu- 
mor frequently found an outlet in the shape of story-tell- 
ing. Well, a few days ago, the old gentleman came into 
our office; and among the stories he told was one which 
we must retell. Perhaps it will not be especially appro- 
priate to any of our young readers; but it will do no 
harm at any rate. We will try to give his own words, as 
nearly as possible, though: the types can never be taught 
to do justice to friend Isaac’s stories : 

* While residing in Philadelphia, I had in my yard a 
pear tree, which bore most excellent fruit. Between my 
yard and that of one of my neighbors, was a very high 
fence, with sharp iron pickets upon it. Now I did not 
put these sharp pickets there. I don’t approve of such 
things. Well, one year, when the pear tree bore very 
abundantly, there happened to be a girl belonging to my 

ighbor’s family, who was as fond of pears as I was my- 
sélf, and I saw her ral times climb the high fence, 
and walkcarefully Re between the pickets, until she 
came oppo the pear tree. Then she would reach over, 
fill her b “with fruit, and carry it away. 

One day I called upon my young friend, with a basket 
of the nicest pears I could find. 

‘‘ Rebecca,” said I, ‘“‘here are some fine pears for 
thee.” 

She did not know what I meant. I explained: ‘ Re- 
becca, I brought these pears on purpose for thee. 1 wish 
to make thee a present of them, as I see thou art fond 
of them.” 

**T don’t wan’t them, sir.” » | 

“Ah, but thou dost, Rebecca; else thou would np 
take so much pains almost every day to get them.” — 

Still she would not take the pears, and I used a little 
more eloquence : 

** Rebecca,” I said, ‘‘ thou must go and get a basket 
for these pears, or I shall leave them on the carpet. I am 
sure thou must like them, or thou would not climb such 
a high and dangerous fence to get them. Those pickets 
are very sharp, Rebecca ; and if thy feet should slip while 
thou art walking along on the fence—and I am very much 
afraid they will—thou would get hurt a great deal more 
than the pears are worth. Now thou art welcome to the 
fruit; but | hope I shall not see thee expose thyself any 
more so foolishly. But perhaps thou hast taken the pears 
so long that they seem to belong to thee, as much as they 
belong to me. So I do not wish to blame thee, any more 
than thy conscience does. But, pray, look out for those 
pickets. ‘They are dangerous. [ would have them re- 
moved, only I am afraid the landlord would not like it. 
Thou art welcome to the pears, though, and I will bring 
thee a basket full every day.” 

The little girl did not steal any more pears; and I ven- 
ture to say she was sufficiently rebuked before the end of 
the pear season, for I remembered my promise, and car- 
ried her a basket full evgry morning.” — Youth’s Cabinet. 


* ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL.” 


We find in a recent number of the Newark Advertiser, 
the following remarkable account of a marriage which. 
was celebrated in New Jersey, a few months since, at- 
tended by remarkable circumstances. It certainly proveg 
that “‘ while there is life there is hope ” and not’ of 
longed existence only in the usual sense, but of 
tion of character, where such change ig necessa 

Some eighteen years ago the bride and brideg 
quite young, were living together in the same*hou 
became much attached to each other. The parent 
young woman, however, bitterly opposed their 
and finally succeeded in breaking off its courts 
driving the young man from the neighborhood, 
came intemperate, and led a restless and wandering life, 
useless and burdensome, apparently to himselfand fb all 
with whom he was connected. In the meantime the 
mother of the girl died, and she herself removed to a little 

ited, where she lived by herself, 
ociate, doing her own work even 
repairing her fences, planting 
ing the life of a solitary mis- 
g a character for correct and 


















intemperate habits, and became industrious, and having 
then heard of the situation of his old sweetheart, and the 
death of her mother, he came to this country to see her. 
He found her in the solitary fields burning brush. They 
recognized each other, and-then related the various scenes 
which they passed through since 1830, renewed their 
vows, and agreed to be married in the coming autumn. 
He returned to his business in Franklin county, but was 
hardly home before he was back again. The result of 
the second interview was that they agreed to be married 
atonce. The marriage was accordingly celebrated. And 
a friend who visited them the other day, and who related 
to us these circumstances, says that they have apparently 
renewed their youth. The lady had deserted the brush 
sheaps and the fences, to perform the more seemly duties 
of a wife at home, while the man has taken her wonted 
place, and cheerfulness and happiness dweil in the home 
of the former misanthrope, and sobriety and industry has 
supplanted the habits of the drunkard. 








_ Natural Gistorn, 


ANECDOTE 72 NOW-BIRD. 
We did not know untif t her* day, that the little 
chick-a-de-de, whose song wé have tried to translate, was 
such an affectionate creature. There is a little book, 
published in England, called ‘‘ Early Days,” which tells a 
story about a pair of these birds, and since reading the 
story, we have loved this winter warbler more than ever, as 
we are sure our readers will do, when they are made ac- 
quainted with the story which we intend to tell them. 
This little bird, itseems, is knownin Ireland, by the name 
of blue bonnet. Its food consists of grain and insects, 
especially the latter, in search of which it may be seen hop- 
ping from branch to branch, in every position, sometimes 
with its head downward. ry 
On a cold day in the month of March last—so says the 
book before mentioned—one of these birds hopped into 
the house of a friend of mine, near Belfast, and commenc- 
ed picking crumbs about the floor and tables, when, after 
remaining for several hours, it took its leave. Next day 
it returned, and alighted on the top of a cage, where it 
seemed to form an acqaintance with a goldtinch. The 
cage door was opened, and the blue bonnet went in, and 
remained all day picking seeds with the goldfinch. At 
night the strange prisoner was released ; but as it showed 
no disposition to leave the house, it was allowed to remain 
inthe parlor. But the next morning, when a servant was 
opening the window-shutter, the room being quite dark, 
she unconsciously placed her foot on the poor bird, and 
skilled it. It was afterwards thrown out, and its untimely 
death soon forgotten. 

But during the course of the day, the attention of some 
was drawn to an affecting scene outside, before the 
‘parlor windows. The mate of the blue-bonnet was stand- 
ing besidé it, mourning its loss in plaintive tones. It then 
stretched out its neck, and putting its beak below the 
head of its companion, raised it up, and then sang as be- 
fore. Afterwards it attempted to remove the body, but was 
unable. At length it flew away, and after sometime return- 
ed, carrying a grain of corn, which it dropped before its 
dead partner. ‘Then it a gvith its wings, making 








an effort to be joyful, andjend@ivoredfto call the attention 
ofthe dead bird to the corn. #Finding this useless, also, 
it again flew away, and returned with another grain, which 
it deposited in the same manmer. It then lifted the grain, 
and dropped it upon its mate’s beak, continuing to do 
this for several minutes. Then it resumed its plaintive 
notes; but the sight was too affecting, and a person’ was 
sent out to remove the dead bird. 

‘*Atthat moment,” said a spectator, “I would have 
given anything in my possession, to have seen the poor 
blue-bonnet restored to life.’’ 


| 





THE AFRICAN AND HIS DOG. 


When the devoted missionary, Robert Moffat, was in 
England, he told an amusin ry of a puor African, who 
lived near one of the missif™y setilements, and whose 
dog, by some accident, gssession of a Testament 
in the native language, it to pieces, devouring 
some of the leaves. ( the missionaries 
in great dismay, and ethem. He said 
animal, and had help- 
guarding it from wild 
destreyiug them ; but that 
for the time tocome. The 
was this? and why should 
ful as formerly? As for the injury 
ut an accident, and the ‘Testament could 
y another copy. ‘‘ That is true,” said the 
n, “ but still I am afraid that the dog will be of 
her use tome. The words of the New Testament 
eé fall of love and gentleness, and, after the dog has eat- 


































in | en them, it is not likely that he will hunt or fight for me 


more.” 
Bircwemach may we learn, dear children, from the con- 
clusion of this simple and unlettered savage! He certain- 
ly made a great mistake in supposing that the character 
of his dog would be changed by his repast. But how 
strikingly may this anecdote remind us that the disciples 
of the Saviour “‘ must not strive, but be gentle and patient 
unto all men!” How clearly must wars and fightings be 
forbidden in the New Testament, when a poor simple- 
hearted negro thought that even his dog would be made 





ut a year ago, the man quit his 


peaceable by devouring it ! 
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Editorial. 
THE VICEROY AND THE GALLEY SLAVE. 

It is natural to mankind to justify themselves, when accused. 
When Adam was called to an account for his disobedience, he 
laid the blaine on Eve, and she cast it over upon the serpent. 
All their posterity are inclined to follow their example. When 
children have done anything amiss, they almost always set to 
work tormake up some excuse. But there is nothing to be gain- 
ed by it. God is pleased with those who confess their faults 
with a penitent heart; but he is displeased with those that seek 
to cover up their sins. “He that covereth his sins shall not 
prosper; but he that confesseth and forsaketh them shallJi 
mercy.” And parents generally deal with their childrén me | 
similar manner. It is far better, ingeniously ,to: confess the 
truth, as the following anecdote will show : % «4 a 

As the Viceroy of Naples was passing through Barcelonia, he 
went on board a galley, where tH stat prisoners were’ employ- 
ed as slaves; and as he passed along among them, he asked 
them what their offences were. Every one excused himself, 
upon various pretences. One said he was put in out of malice. 
Another said, the judge bed. And in every case, there 
was some injustice, atco the opinion of the prisoner. At 
last he came to a black man, who answered him, “ My lord, I 
cannot deny that I am justly put in here; for I wanted money, 
and so took a purse, to keep me from starving.” On hearing 
this, the viceroy gave him two or three blows on the shoulder, 
with a stick, saying, “ You rogue, what are you doing among 
honest, innocent men. Get you ont of theircompany.” The poor 
fellow was then set at liberty, while those who justified them- 
selves were left to tug at the oar. 

This story also furnishes a good illustration of true penitence. 
The sinner. who is truly penitent for his sins against God, will 
acknowledge the punishment which God has threatened against 
all sin to be just; and when he is convinced of this, he “ is not 
far from the kingdom of heaven.” 

EE 
“ BYES AND NO EYES, EARS AND NO EARS.” 

Some persons hear every thing and see every thing that is 
passing around them; and learn some useful lessons from all. 
Others see nothing beyond the sight, and hear nothing beyond 
the sound, and so learn nothing. The former class are Philo- 
sophers as it were by nature. They study philosophy in every 
thing that meets their senses. They are continually inquiring 
into the reason of things. They will learn, by their own unaid- 
ed efforts, more than can be drilled into the others. Such a boy 
was Biaise Pasca, who became one of the most extraordinary 
men that ever lived. It was his habit, when very young, if hé 
met with anything he could not clearly understand, never to rest 
satisfied, till he could get a thorough explanation from some on 
Gne day at dinner, some one happened to strike a china plate. 
witha knife. He noticed that the plate made a great sound, and 
that the sound stopped immediately when the hand was laid 
upon it. He inquired the reason. From this circumstance, he 
was led to make a variety of experiments; and at the age of 
twelve years, he had composed a valuable treatise on sound. No 
one need complain for want of philosophical apparatus, when he 
can find them in abundange jn the kitchen, in the parlor, in the 
garden, on the hills all in Mer 

GasseEnpt, a remarkable ch@racter, who flourished in the mid- 
die of the seventeenth century, when seven years of age, had a 
dispute with the boys of his village, on the question whether the 
moon or the clouds moved. To convince them that the moon 
did not move, he took them behind a tree, and made them take 
notice that the moon kept its situation between the same leaves, 
while the clouds passed on. Here was an experiment in phi- 
losophy, made with the apparatus which nature furnishes. Who- 
ever will imitate his example will be a philosopher. N. 





THE OLD YEAR IS CLOSING. 


The year 1847 is drawing to a close, and many subscribers to 


the Companion have neglectg@d.to pay for the paper. If the pa- 
per had delayed its coming -:: as the money has, how many 
little hearts would have been made gad. Think, then, how sad 
the Editor must feel, wh 
names of so many w 
bered to send them 
week in the year. He ho 
delinquents soon. Letters” 
Willis, Youth’s Companion 











The following pleasing instance of the sy 
olence of the young women of Massachusetts, is c 
Hingham Patriot of a late date :— 

A short time since, a young gi came into tewn, an 
stranger to everybody here, toseek employment. She succee 
ed in obtaining a situation, and afler working a fortnight, was 
taken ill and died. During her illness, she was attended by the 
woman with whom she boarded, by the neighbors, and by sud 
youn ladies in the employment of the Messrs. Bakers,“as were 
able to devote their time to her. After herdeath, the Overseers 
of the Poor were applied too, to discharge the funeral rites, 
as she had neither money nor relatives. They were able to fur- 
nish only a plain, cheap coffin, with neither glass nor plate, and a 
spot in the town burial ground, at Fort Hill, for her interment. 
As soon as it was known that this was the extent which they 
were authorised to do, a subscription was raised by the youn 
women of Messrs. Bakers’ Factory; a neat coffin was purchased, 
with a plate bearing the name and age of the deceased, and a 
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one here, a 


neral service performed, and the friemdless one was follag@a-to 
the grave, and consigned to the earthy the young ladies, e 


Ouly bond of sympathy with her was that she w ( 
stranger, and was seeking, like them, to gai velihood and 
independence by the honest labor of her And there, in 
our beautiful Cemetery, she sleeps, and no unhallowed foot will 
tread rudely upon her grave. In the hearts of those young girls, 
who so quietly and lovingly paid these last winistrations, will 
her memory remain, and like guardian spirits, they will watch 
over the bed of her repose, and cherish the flowers that will 
spring up there as spontaneously, and as sweetly, as if the lonely 
one had been borne to a splendid burial by troops of rich friends 
and kindred. 











* 6s THE PROMPT GIRL. 
i, = prompt girl rises with the lark in the morning. When 
J ‘ay dawn steals in at her window, she springs trom her bed 
and in a very few minutes she is dressed, and prepared to make 
her appearance in the family, to assist her mother if necessary ; 
or if not needed there, to go to her devotions and her study. She 
has done, perhaps, in fitteen or twenty minutes, what the dilato- 
ry girl would be an hour and a half in doing, and did it equally 
as well, She is always in time. She never keeps the table 
waiting, and never comes after the blessing. She is never 
late at prayers: never late at school; never late at church. And 
yet she is never ina hurry. She redeems so much time by her 
promptness, that she has as much as she needs, to do everything 
well and in time. She saves all the time that the dilatory girl 
spends in sauntering, in considering what to do next, in reading 
frivolous matters out of the proper ume for reading, and gazing 
idly at vacancy. 

‘his good habit, our readers will perceive, must be of great 
advantage to the one who possesses it, as long as she lives. It 
is, however, within the reach of all. Only carry out the idea we 
have given of promptness one day, and then repeat it every day, 
and in a little time, the habit is established.— Rev. H. Newcomb. 


—@~——— 
SAILORS DO THINK OF HOME. 


Who that has been laid on a bed of sickness in a foreign land, 
without a soul to speak his language, make his bed, smvoth his 
pillow and kindly minister to his wants, or in his night watch 
in the silence of the deep, that has not thought of his home; 
poor though that home may be, our happy childhood’s days were 
spent there, and until this life shall end, we can never forget 
to think of home. Callous indeed must be his heart, who hasgno 
recollections of his early days, his ates, and his mothite’s 
prayers.* And from the bed of d how many yeh earnest 

rayer have I heard offered, “Ob, that 1 could We home !” 
Many fancy that sailors have no hearts or feeli ause they 
are blunt and uncouth in their address, and caffot gloss over 
their manners with hypocrisy. Few know what generous hearts 
are hid under rough exteriors. I have been many years at sea, 
and seen more real feeling shown by sailors to their shipmates, 
passengers, and even to dumb animals, than by any other men. 
When will seamen be treated like rational beings, and not rated 
as a degraded class in their sensibilities. Jack. 





* My mother’s voice, how oft it creeps, 
Its cadence on my lonely hours, 
Like healing sent on wings of sleep 
; ¢. Or dew to the unconscious flowers. 
} ) Can I forget her melting prayer, 
When mad’ning pulses leaping fly, 
No, in the still, unbroken air, 
Her gentle tones come stealing by, 
And years, and sin, and manhood flee, 
And leave me at my mother’s knee.—n. Pp. W. 


— _————. 
A CONSCLENTIUUS BOATMAN. 


A very good boat was found fastened to the heel path on the 
Sabbath—the crew were all colorec men; on inquiry, we learn- 
ed that the boat was fastened there because it was the Sabbath. 
The captain’s family appeared well, and evinced that a regard 
to the principles of our holy religion induced him to pursue such 
acourse. We inquired of him if his owners would consent to 
his losing a day in these busy and prosperous times. He replied, 
“JT own my boat, and it is the fruit of my industry, with God’s 
blessing upon it.” We soon found that the crew were profes- 
sors of religion, and found their reward in keeping the command- 
ments of God. 

“Of a truth,” thought we, “God is no respecter of persons.” 
This captain with a sabléskin, has'a whiter heart than multitudes 
who claim to be the children of God, and when his work on earth 
is done, angels will watt his pure spirit to the climes above, as 
readily as they will his whiter brother, and place on his head 
as bright, aye, a brighter crown, because he fights his way 
against a corrupt public sentiment, and a more pernicious public 
example, and dares to be singular in this one respect—to keep 
the Sabbath.—[Sailor’s Magazine. 


. ell 
“T ONLY SAID IT IN FUN.” 


How often children speak unkind words, and hurt each other’s 
feelings, and then say, “0, I did not mean any harm; | only 
said it in fun!” If you have hard thoughts in your hearts, do 


























lot was bought in the Cemetery. The bell was tolled, the fu- 


not speak them—try and forget them. Many bitter tears have 
«been shed, and many hearts have been made to ache, because 
rd words have been spoken in fun.—S. S, Adv. 

—_—__. 


ACCIDENT. 


Martin Roach, Water street, seven years of age, 
over by a horse and chaise, driven by one of our most 
le citizens, about ten o’clock this morning,in Washing- 
r West street. No bones were broken, but the boy was 
face and leg. No blame is attached to the person in 
as the boy had been riding on the steps of an omni- 
jumping off, ran under the horse. Dr. Flint was at 
hand, and examined the child, and decided that the injury was 
not serious. This should serve as a warning to children not to 
ride 6n vehicles passing in the streets. Persons who are so un- 
fortunate as to be the cause of accidents of this kind, should see 
the wounded conveyed home, as prompt attention may prevent 
serious consequences.—Boston Travel.er 1847. 


ee 
DOING PENANCE: 


Two young ladies, who both co 
for some fault they had jointly 
same penance, which was to wear 
days. At the end of the time, one 














her feet were very sore—the peas having almost made holes in 
her flesh. The other lady laughed at her, and said, “ You fool- 
ish creature, I boiled my peas.” And yet both were equally 
sincere in believing that wearing the peas was an effectual ab- 
solution from sin.— Traveller. 


Poetry. 
THE SINGING STREAM. 


Amid the grass grown hillocks, 
Where rest the silent dead, 

A singing stream meanders 
Along its rocky bed ; 

















And as with soothing murmur 
It softly glides along, 

The soleinn groves re-echo, 

Its happy, happy song. 

I Jove that little wanderer, 
And others love it too; 

For it hath taught a lessun 
So holy and so true; 


T learned from its bright billows 
Which ever onward roll, 

That ’t is by looking forward 
We reach the promised gaol. 


I love the flowers that cluster 
Upon its grassy brink ; 

I love the gentle warblers 
That from its fountains drink ; 


The “old stump” crowned with ivy 
I ever love to see; 

There is a recollection 
That makes it dear to me. 


Still let its course be onward— 
That limpid Stream of Song; 
And marked its course by flowers, 

As it slowly winds along; 


Mine, be the hearfelt pleasure 
To hear its bubbling moan, 
For when I linger near it, 
I feel not all alone. 


—_—————— 
FAIR WIND. 
BY J. T. FIELDS. 

O, who can tell, that never sailed 
Among the glassy seas, 

How fresh and welcome breaks the morn 
That ushers in a breeze! 

Fair wind! Fair wind! alow, aloft, 
All hands delight to cry— 

As leaping through the parted waves 
The good ship makes reply. 


While fore and aft, all staunch and tight, 
She spreads her canvass wide, 

The captain walks his throne, the deck, 
With more than monarch’s pride. 

For well he knows the sea-bird’s wings, 
So swift and sure to-day, 

Will waft him many a league to-night 
In triumph on his way. 


Then welcome to the rushing blast, 
That stirs the waters now— 

Ye white plumed heralds of the deep 
Make music round her prow! 

Good sea room in the roaring gale— 
Let stormy trumpets blow— 

But chain ten thousand fathoms down 
The sluggish calm below! 
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DESOLATE LONELINESS. 
BY PROF. G. WATERMAN. 
Oh, if there be one pang more keen 
Than others which the heart must know, 
P Tis that which springs from loneliness 
Amid the scenes of grief and woe. 


I’ve drained the cup of bitterness, 
And drank its lingering drops alone; 
And sighed and wept to find some heart 
Which throbbed responsive to my own. 


I’ve longed to pillow this racked head, 
Upon a sister’s faithful breast ; 

There’s none more true—there’s none more pure, 
Whereon the weary head may rest. 


But ah, no sister’s breast is near 

Whereon this head may fond recline: 
“Tam alone—I am alone ;” 

All that these words can mean—is mine. 


My heart, conceal, then, all thy woes ; 
Locked be each grief within thee deep; 
Till all around unconscious lie ; 
Then thou may’st wake to think and weep. 
Baltimore, Oct. 1847. 
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A LITTLE WOMAN, 


FROM THE SPANISH OF Juan Ruiz DE HATTA. 


In a little precious stone, what splendor meets the eyes, 
Ina little sugar lump, how much of sweetness lies, 

So in a little woman, love grows and multiplies— 

You recollect the proverb ssys, “a word unto the wise.” 


A pepper corn is very small, but seasons every dinner, 

More than all other condiments, although ’tis sprinkled thinner ; 
Just so a little woman is, if love will let you win her, 

There’s not a joy inall the.world vou will not find within her. 
And as within the little rose you'll find the richest dyes, 

And in a little grain of gold much price and value lies, 

As from a little balsam, much rich odor doth arise.” 

So in a little woman there’s a taste of paradise. 

The skylark and the nightingale, though small and light of wing, 
Yet warble sweeter in the grove than all the birds that sing; 
Andso a little woman, though a very little thing, 

“sweeter than all other sweets, e’en flowers that blow in spring. 
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